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so decisive a result, as attends the trials before the blowpipe flame. 
Minerals are known to us only by their power of affecting our 
senses, by exhibiting certain relations to other bodies, which form 
what are called their characters. The blowpipe flame, aided by 
reagents, enables us to multiply characters almost without limit ; 
differences between minerals once considered identical become 
apparent, and unlike minerals are found to possess general char- 
acters which allow them to be classed into one group. In this 
view, the work of Berzelius may be considered as introducing us 
to a new branch of science, the " science of the blowpipe." 



5. — A Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer ; containing Topograph- 
ical, Statistical, and other Information of all the more 
important Places in the known World, from the most re- 
cent and authentic Sources. With a Map. By Thomas 
Baldwin, assisted by several other Gentlemen. Philadel- 
phia : Lindsay & Blakiston. 1845. 12mo. pp. 550. 

The legitimate pronunciation of geographical proper names is 
a sore trial to most persons' patience as well as to their powers 
of speech. In comparatively few cases, the orthography is made 
English, and then there is but little difficulty. But when the for- 
eign spelling is adhered to, the pronunciation is Anglicized im- 
perfectly or not at all, and a jargon of strange sounds is introduc- 
ed which is fatal to all uniformity of speech, and leaves the un- 
instructed hearer but little chance of recognizing names which 
he is perfectly familiar with as seen in print. And no authority 
or general principle has been established. To give the names 
the proper foreign sound and accent is often a mark of pedantry ; 
and to conform the pronunciation to the analogy of the English 
tongue is often considered a token of vulgarity and ignorance, 
and is a severe infliction for the ears of those who are familiar 
with the original sounds. We wish the custom of the French 
had been followed ; they fairly adopt all proper names into their 
own tongue, Gallicizing the orthography in most cases, and the 
pronunciation in all. But a reform of the English habit, if habit 
it can be called, is now impossible ; and the next best thing is to 
fix the pronunciation according to the best authority, when any 
authority can be had, but at any rate to fix it in one way or an- 
other. 

We are very glad to find an attempt, made in a very creditable 
manner, in the work before us, to effect this object. The princi- 
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pie followed is to adopt the true foreign sound, explained as far 
as is practicable in English letters, in all cases except those few, 
like Paris and Naples, which seem to have acquired a fixed Eng- 
lish pronunciation. The practical value of a work of this sort 
depends entirely on the fulness and accuracy with which it is exe- 
cuted ; and in these respects we can commend this volume in the 
strongest terms. Extraordinary pains seem to have been taken 
to find the true pronunciation in each case, and to explain it 
clearly to the English reader. In an introduction of considerable 
length and interest, the principles on which the work is construct- 
ed are explained with precision and minuteness, and general rules 
are given for the pronunciation of about a dozen of the foreign 
languages, from which most of the geographical names are taken. 
A list is given of some twenty gentlemen of education and re- 
spectability, mostly natives of various countries in Europe, who 
have been consulted about the pronunciation of those names with 
which they were naturally most familiar. For determining the 
accent, and very often the sound, of those proper names which 
are now fairly adopted into our tongue, recourse has very proper- 
ly been had to the English poets, who are led by the occasions of 
rhyme and rhythm to mark the proper sound often with great 
exactness, and whose popularity makes their determination of it 
decisive. Mr. Baldwin remarks, and the quotations given sustain 
his position, that the later poets especially, such as Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, Byron, Campbell, Rogers, and Moore, have been 
very uniform and precise in their use of proper names. 

Mr. Baldwin's work is valuable also for the ordinary purposes 
of a Gazetteer, as great care appears to have been used in col- 
lecting the topographical and statistical information that is embod- 
ied in it. We have only to commend it heartily to our readers, 
in the hope that it may be generally adopted as a standard for 
the pronunciation of geographical names. 



6. — An Examination of Hume's Argument on the Subject of 
Miracles. By A. H. Lawrence. Washington : Printed 
by J. & G. S. Gideon. 1845. 12mo. pp. 20. 

Hume's famous argument against the credibility of miracles 
has been so often exposed and confuted, that a fresh examination 
of it at the present day seems to be little more than an exercise 
of logical ingenuity. As its proper effect is to establish not the 
impossibility of a miracle, but the impossibility of believing in one, 



